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McKinley  Introductory  High  School,  Berkeley 


VOL.  XVIII. 


TO  THE  MOON. 

Oh,  moon,  thou  art  enchantress  of 
the  night! 

Still  o'er  the  silent  world  thy  vigil 
keep. 

To  anxious  pilots  be  a guiding  light, 

And  shed  thy  radiance  o’er  the  roll- 
ing deep. 

While  all  the  world  is  sunk  in  peace- 
ful sleep, 

When  thou  dost  reign  the  little 
stars  come  from 

Their  beds  like  tiny  happy,  frisking 
sheep. 

And  when  to  perfect  fullness  thou 
are  come. 

Oh,  moon,  I stand  before  thy  won- 
drous beauty,  dumb!” 

ELLA  BARROWS. 


WHO  HIRED  THE  YACHTS. 

‘Ts  it  hot  enough  for  you,  Lanky?” 

‘Well,  don't  rub  it  in.  This  is  the 
hottest  yet.  And  there’s  nothing  ot 
do  around  here.  Gee,  I’d  like  to  go 
sailing  right  now.  It  would  make  me 
a little  cooler.” 

The  recitations  were  over  at  Exeter 
Military  Academy.  The  students  were 
lazily  stretched  out  in  every  avail- 
able shady  spot  on  the  campus.  The 
strict  rules  of  the  school  were  almost 
unbearable  on  warm  days,  when  the 
young  soldiers  were  restless  and 
somewhat  homesick. 

“Why  don’t  old  Cory  ever  let  us 
go  boating?”  continued  Robert  Lank- 
ersham. 

“I  don’t  know,  and  I’m  too  hot  to 
think  it  out,”  answered  his  friend,  Mel- 
vin Taylor.  There  was  an  interval  of 
sillence,  during  which  Robert  twisted 
his  book-strap  and  tried  to  lasso  a 
fly  which  was  crawling  towards  him. 
Melvin  watched  him  absent-mindedly. 
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“I  tell  you,  Taylor,”  said  Robert, 
finally,  “let's  go  sailing  anyway.  We 
can  hire  a boat  at  the  yacht  club  with- 
Oory  knowing  it.  Then  we  can  get 
back  before  dinner  and  not  be  noticed 
at  all.” 

“But,  said  Melvin,  “did  you  ever 
hear  of  anything  Cory  didn’t  find  out? 
And  you  know  he  makes  you  pay  a 
good  price  for  that  knowledge.” 

“Then  you  won’t  go  with  me?”  asked 
Robert. 

“No,  not  this  time,  Lanky,”  an- 
swered Melvin. 

There  was  another  moment  of  awk- 
ward silence. 

“This  is  what  I will  do,  though, 
Lanky.  I’ll  get  permission  from  Lieu- 
tenant Gilman  to  go  down  town  and 
get  a toothbrush  and  you  get  permis- 
sion to  get  a necktie.  Then,  you  see. 
we  can  get  away  lawfully  and  hire  a 
yacht  on  the  way  home.” 

“All  right!  I’d  do  most  anything  to 
get  on  the  water.” 

The  plan  was  carried  out,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  the  boys  had  left  the 
school.  In  less  than  half  an  hour,  how- 
ever, they  were  on  their  way  home 
with  sorrowful  faces. 

“I  wonder  who  hired  all  those 
yachts?”  said  Robert. 

“Say,  boys,  you  missed  a treat!” 
rang  out  the  voice  of  the  colored  bag- 
gageman. “Captain  Cory  hired  all 
the  yachts  and  has  all  the  boys  with 
him  on  the  river.” 

PARKER  HALL. 


HOPE. 

What  then  tho'  gloomy  be  the  day, 
And  cold  and  bleak  and  drear; 

And  brook  and  stream  be  frozen,  too, 
At  the  end  of  a long  year. 
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What  then  tho’  leafless  be  the  trees, 
And  birds  no  longer  sing, 

Still  we  are  looking  forward  to 
Our  dear,  beloved  spring. 

ROBERT  DENBIGH. 


“HER  OFFICE.” 

When  Edith  Dalton  left  for  college 
her  father  told  her  she  would  have 
some  office  to  fulfill,  one  of  forgive- 
ness, self-denial,  love  for  others  or 
of  peacemaker.  Her  father  had  died 
since  then  and  Edith  was  in  her  se- 
nior year  of  college  when  the  incident 
of  which  I am  about  to  tell  took  place. 
Edith  and  her  mother  were  not  rich, 
but  they  had  enough  to  live  on  com- 
fortably. 

Edith  was  not  a popular  girl,  and, 
having  the  gift  of  self-denial,  the  let- 
ters to  her  mother  did  not  give  the 
slightest  hint  of  her  unhappiness. 

One  day  as  Edith  was  passing- 
through  the  dormitory  hall,  she  saw 
a slip  of  paper  lying  on  the  floor  di- 
rectly in  front  of  Caroline  Wilworth’s 
door.  Caroline,  the  favorite  and  most 
popular  girl  in  the  school,  was  no- 
where to  be  seen.  Edith  moved  for- 
ward and  picked  it  up,  but  just  as 
she  unfolded  it,  the  principal  of  the 
college,  Miss  Janes,  appeared  at  the 
head  of  the  stairs.  Seeing  Edith 
crouched  against  the  door  and  the 
crumpled  paper  in  her  hand,  the  prin- 
cipal went  over  to  her  and  demanded 
the  note.  Edtih  handed  it  to  her  af- 
ter much  hesitation,  and  she  was  about 
to  betray  how  she  came  in  possession 
of  it,  when  she  remembered  what  her 
father  had  told  her.  If  she,  Edith, 
should  tell  about  the  finding  of  the 
paper,  it  would  harm  Caroline,  the 
favorite  of  the  school.  If  she  re- 
mained silent  no  one  would  be  in- 
jured, because  she  was  already  unpop- 
ular and  no  person  cared  about  her 
but  her  dear  mother,  to  whom  she 
could  explain  all,  and  who  would  be 
sure  to  understand. 


So  straightening  herself  and  holding 
her  head  high,  she  faced  Miss  Janes. 
When  that  lady  unfolded  the  paper 
she  found  that  it  contained  the  ques- 
tions for  the  English  examination 
which  had  been  reported  as  missing  a 
short  time  before. 

The  next  morning  Edith  took  her 
seat  in  the  rear  of  the  chapel  as  usual, 
and  faced  the  girls,  faculty  and  all 
with  an  honest  face. 

When  all  were  in  order  the  princi- 
pal took  the  stand  and  said  in  a clear 
voice:  “I  grieve  to  tell  you  that  some- 

thing has  occurred  which  will  cause 
the  college  much  sorrow.  Yesterday 
the  English  questions  were  taken  from 
Miss  White’s  desk  and  the  examina- 
tion could  not  be  given  as  a result  of 
the  theft.  We,  the  faculty,  were  great- 
ly surprised  when  we  found  that  the 
one  the  most  honored  by  the  teachers 
as  a brilliant  and  honorable  student, 
was  a thief.  I sincerely  dislike  to  tell 
you  the  name  of  the  wolf  in  lamb’s 
clothing,  but  Miss  Edith  Dalton  finds 
it  necessary  to  leave  college  today.” 

The  whole  college  turned  and  cast 
looks  of  hatred  at  Edith,  who  re- 
mained calm  and  dignified. 

At  this  moment  there  was  a sharp 
cry,  and  all  turned  to  see  Caroline 
at  Miss  Janes’  side  with  tears  in  her 
eyes.  “Don’t  blame  Edith,  for  it  was 
I who  took  it.  Yesterday  as  I passed 
Miss  White’s  desk  I took  the  questions 
before  I realized  what  I had  done. 
Please  forgive  me.  I meant  to  tell, 
but  I lost  them  and  I have  spent  all 
my  time  searching  for  them.” 

She  then  commenced  to  sob  hyster- 
ically. 

The  principal  again  took  the  stand 
and  asked  Ediht  to  forgive  them  all, 
which  Edith  did  willingly.  Caroline 
vas  calmed  and  Edith  and  she  became 
fast  friends.  Edith  was  now  loved 
by  all.  GRACE  RENNIE. 
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TOASTS. 

(Suggested  by  Whitier’s  “Songs  of 
Labor.”) 

Now,  here’s  to  the  lumbermen 
That  hew  the  trees  down 
To  build  our  houses 
And  make  a large  town! 

PRANK  FOWDEN. 


Here’s  to  the  men  who  build  our  ships, 
From  yacht  to  ocean  galace; 

With  tossing  spai  s and  salt-sprayed 
deck. 

They  cleave  the  wave  and  answer  the 
beck; 

When  wind  and  wave  show  malice. 
They  touch  the  shore  at  Singapore, 
Magellan  Straits  or  Baltimore, 

No  unknown  land  so  far  away 
But  their  good  shins  can  reach  a bay, 
So  here’s  to  our  shipbuilders! 

HELEN  BICKNELL. 


Here’s  to  the  drovers,  men  of  the 
plain. 

Who  drive  with  their  cattle  through 
snow  and  rain; 

So  cheerful  in  thought  when  their  duty 
is  done. 

To  rest  all  alone  at  the  set  of  the  sun- 
JOSEPH  GLaZER. 


Here’s  to  the  sturdy  fisherman 
Wo  sails  in  a ship  so  bold, 

And  pulls  the  -fish  from  the  briny  sea, 
And  stores  them  in  the  hold. 

IRVIN  HOFFMAN. 


Here’s  to  the  fisherman  so  brave  and 
* so  free. 

As  he  sails  his  boat  out  over  the  sea. 
May  he  always  come  in  with  a fine 
load  of  fish, 

The  biggest  and  best  that  his  strong 
heart  may  wish. 

THOMAS  CHALMERS. 


Here’s  to  the  hardy  fishermen 
Who  sail  the  briny  seas; 


Wo  catch  the  scaly  fishes, 

And  brave  the  seaward  breeze. 

Who  sail  away  with  hook  and  line 
To  icebound  northern  land; 

Who  laugh  away  the  raging  storm, — 
This  jolly,  plucky  band! 

Then  drink  to  the  hardy  fishermen, 
With  water  cool  and  clear; 

We’ll  wish  them  luck,  we’ll  wish 
them  joy, 

We'll  wish  them  hope  and  cheer! 
GERTRUDE  LACHMAN. 


A REWARD  FOR  HONESTY. 

Jean  lived  in  the  Sur-le-cap,  a 
crowed,  narrow  street  in  the  French 
quarter  of  Quebec  in  an  old  four-room 
quarter  of  Quebec,  in  an  old  four- 
roomed  house.  It  had  no  back  yard 
and  was  built  out  to  the  street  line. 

His  bedroom  was  built  over  the 
street.  All  he  had  in  it  was  a dilap- 
idated cot,  a table,  an  old  chiffonier 
with  all  the  paint  worn  off,  and  a little 
three-legged  stool. 

He  had  one  little  sister  four  years 
old  named  Nome-  His  father  had  died 
when  his  sister  was  a baby  and  his 
mother  sewed  very  hard  to  make  a 
living. 

One  day,  just  after  Jean  had  come 
home  from  school  and  was  standing 
on  the  doorstep,  a funny  little  cart 
with  two  wheels  came  up  the  street. 
The  driver  was  sitting  on  a sort  of 
a bench  in  front  and  a man  in  the 
rear  seat.  This  queer  little  vehicle  is 
called  a caleche.  It  is  the  custom 
of  the  poor  French  boys  and  girls  in 
the  city  of  Quebec  to  beg  for  money. 
So  Jean  ran  to  where  the  other  chil- 
dren were  crowding  around  the  ca- 
leche and  called,  “We  cent,  please;  wa 
cent,  please,”  meaning,  “One  cent, 
please.”  This  was  all  he  knew  how 
to  say  in  English. 

This  day  when  he  held  out  his  cap 
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he  felt  something  heavy  drop  in  it, 
and  putting  his  hand  in  expecting  to 
find  a penny,  he  discovered  a big, 
shining  piece  of  money.  He  knew 
there  must  be  a mistake,  so  he  ran 
shouting  after  the  caleche.  The  man 
in  the  back  seat  heard  Jean,  and  hav- 
ing the  driver  stop  he  asked  the  boy 
what  the  matter  was. 

“'Oh,  good  sir,”  Jean  said  in  French, 
holding  up  the  golden  coin,  “when  I 
looked  into  my  hat  I found  this  , and 
knew  you  had  made  a mistake  and 
given  me  the  wrong  money.” 

The  stranger  was  greatly  pleased 
at  Jean’s  honesty.  He  got  out  of  the 
caleche  and  asked  the  boy  where  he 
lived.  Jean  told  the  man  of  his  mother 
and  little  sister  and  the  unhappy  times 
since  his  father  had  died.  Then  .the 
man  asked,  “What  do  you  wish  to  do 
when  you  grow  older?” 

Jean’s  mother  had  told  him  many 
wonderful  things  about  New  York,  so 
when  the  man  asked  him  what  he 
wished  to  do  he  said,  “Some  day  I wish 
to  go  to  New  York,  where  I can  earn 
a living  for  my  mother.” 

The  man  was  a wealthy  merchant 
of  New  York.  He  told  Jean  that  he 
was  going  to  make  another  joureny  to 
Quebec  some  day  and  would  take  him 
back  to  New  York  with  him.  To  the 
boy’s  great  delight  the  man  told  hini 
he  could  eep  the  money  he  had  found 
in  the  hat.  After  thanking  him,  Jean 
ran  hoem  to  tell  his  mother  of  his 
good  fortune. 

Five  years  later  the  stranger  came 
as  he  had  promised  and  took  Jean  and 
his  mother  and  little  sister  to  New 
York.  Jean  went  to  work  for  the  man 
and  soon  became  one  of  bis  most  trust- 
ed employees. 

LOIS  H.  BROCK. 

Low  Sixth  Grade. 
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WINTER. 

Oh,  winter  is  the  saddest  time  of  all! 

The  summer’s  past,  the  birds  have 
flown  away. 

The  autumn  leaves  have  gone  bejmnd 
recall; 

The  clouds  hang  low  and  cheer- 
less in  the  day. 

And  o’er  the  silent  brook  the  pine 
trees  sway; 

The  wildwood  flowers  are  now  be- 
neath the  snow. 

No  fragrant  blossoms  e’er  will  cheer 
our  way, 

Till  spring  with  all  its  bright  and 
cheerful  glow, 

Shall  wake  the  flowers  and  cause  the 
brooks  to  flow. 

RUTH  LE  HANE. 


LE  CONTE  SCHOOL. 

The  Le  Conte  school  is  situated  on 
Russell  and  Ellsworth  street.  The 
school  grounds  are  considered  by 
many  the  finest  in  Berkeley. 

The  main  building  is  large  and 
there  are  two  others,  one  used  for 
manual  training  and  the  other  for  pri- 
mary classes. 

Between  the  main  building  and  the 
primary  school  the  children’s  gardens 
attract  a great  deal  of  attention  from 
people  who  pass  by. 

A certain  amount  of  land  is  given 
each  pupil  and  the  plots  are  arranged 
in  an  orderly  manner.  Beets,  carrots, 
pumpkins,  watermelons,  in  fact  all  or- 
dinary vegetables  are  raised  and  sold. 
The  money  is  used  to  buy  articles  for 
the  school  or  playgrounds. 

The  girls  are  much  interested  in 
domestic  arts,  and  the  boys  in  manual 
training. 

Upon  leaving,  the  pupils  have  many 
pleasnt  memories  of  happy  school  days 
to  carry  away  with  them. 

ANNIE  KARASKY. 

Low  Eighth  Grade- 
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“LOST.” 

Boom!  Boom!!  . . Boom!  I being 
an  old  trapper,  knew  the  signal  of 
“Lost.” 

Quickly  slipping  on  my  heavy  rain- 
coat, I stepped  out  in  front  of  my 
tent  and  listened,  but  heard  nothing 
except  the  howl  of  the  wind  tearing 
through  the  gulch  and  the  patter  of 
rain  on  the  leaves  overhead. 

“Bob,”  I said,  “you'  understand  my 
feelings  for  that  poor  pal,  don’t  you?” 
and  he  wagged  his  tail  and  looked 
wise. 

I went  into  my  tent  again,  and  kept 
figuring  where  the  snots  came  from 
and  at  last  I went  to  bed.  While  I 
was  asleep  I dreamed  of  shooting  and 
awoke  to  hear  “Boom!  Boom!!  . . . 
Boom!” 

Standing  in  front  of  my  tent,  Avas 
a large  pine  tree  which  I climbed  and 
waited  for  a flash  of  lightning  in  or- 
der to  see  the  surrounding  country. 

In  a moment  a flash  came  but  re- 
vealed nothing. 

I climbed  down  again  and  reentered 
my  tent,  went  to  bed  and  slept  peace- 
fully until  morning.  After  breakfast 
next  morning  1 put  on  my  snowshoes, 
for  it  had  snowed  in  the  night  and, 
taking  Bob,  proceeded  to  where  the 
shots  came  from  as  I thought,  and 
found  a little  pile  of  empty  shells,  a 
rifle  and  a place  where  a camp  had 
been  made. 

I shot  a deer  and  skinned  it,  for 
I was  in  need  of  meat.  While  I was 
skinning  the  animal,  Bob  came  run- 
ning into  camp  with  a mitten  in  his 
mouth  and,  proceeding  to  the  place 
from  which  he  had  come,  I found  a 
man  frozen  to  death. 

ELLIS  SCOTFORD, 

Low  Eighth  Grade. 


Overhead  in  a store — “Do  you  keep 
stationery?” 

“No,  we  mo\m  around  once  in  a 
while.” 


THE  FATES. 

Three  Fates  there  Avere  in  olden  times: 
The  Greeks  did  worship  them. 

W ith  silken  threads  and  sharpened 
shears, 

They  ruled  the  lives  of  men. 

Fair  Clotho  at  her  whirling  wheel, 
These  threads  of  life  did  spin, 

For  Lachesis  to  Aveave  into 
Men’s  lives  for  good  or  sin. 

While  Atropos,  so  grim  of  mein, 

Held  watchful  in  her  hand, 

The  shears  Avhich  cut  the  threads  of 
gold 

T'o  end  the  life  of  man- 

MARJORIE  HOPKINS. 


If  Robinson  Crusoe  didn't  get  a 
shave  for  five  years,  is  Gregory  Har- 
rier? 


If  Hamilton  HoAvells,  Will  Doris 
Holler? 


If  Teddy  Merrill  is  a poor  penman, 
how  can  Donald  Wright? 


A SNAKE  STORY. 

On  a hot  day  during  A-acation,  Hand- 
ford  and  I started  out  with  the  firm 
purpose  of  making  a hut  of  leaves  and 
branches.  We  took  a hatchet  and  a 
few  other  tools  along. 

We  soon  reached  the  spot  selected 
and  began  to  work,  but  the  day  being 
so  hot,  we  stopped  to  pick  huckle- 
berries. Stepping  over  a bush,  what 
I saAv  made  me  want  to  scream!  I 
saw  a snake,  a red  one,  which  SAvelled 
its  head  so  big  and  shot  its  dark 
fangs  in  and  out  so  fast,  and  it  was 
only  about  a foot  from  my  feet! 

I called  to  Handford,  who  sent  me 
a quarter  of  a mile  to  his  house  for 
his  air  rifle.  He  wantea  me  skin,  so 
he  Avould  not  kill  it  with  a hatchet. 
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When  I came  back  I found  him  hop- 
ping about  trying  to  hold  the  hatchet 
on  the  snake’s  head  and  still  keep  at 
a safe  distance.  Snatching  the  gun, 
he  put  it  to  the  snake's  head  and 
pulled  the  trigger. 

He  laid  the  snake  across  a stick, 
carried  it  home  and  skinned  it,  and 
if  you  go  to  his  house  he  will  point 
it  out  to  you  with  pride. 

EDWARD  B.  QUINAN. 

Seventh  Grade. 


PUSS  IN  A BOOT. 

You  have  all  heard  the  story  of 
“Puss  in  Boots,”  but  I know  of  a 
pussy  who  only  managed  to  get  one 
boot  on  and  found  that  a very  tight 
fit.  One  night  a lady  was  awakened 
by  a strange  noise  in.  her  bedroom. 
She  listened  and  almost  died  with 
fright,  for  she  heard  a sound  as  though 
some  man  was  running  round  the 
room. 

Trembling  with  fear  she  awoke  her 
husband,  gasping  out,  “James!  There 
is  a burglar  in  the  room.”  Her  hus- 
band listened  in  astonishment,  for, 
sure  enough,  someone  seemed  to  be 
stamping  about  in  a very  lively  fasn- 
ion.  A moment’s  reflection,  though, 
convinced  him  that  a burglar  who 
meant  business  would  scarcely  begin 
by  dancing  noisily  around  a room- 

Besides,  he  could  see  nothing  mov- 
ing through  the  semi-darkness.  So 
getting  softly  out  of  bed  he  looked 
along  the  floor  and  caught  sight  of 
the  supposed  burglar,  for  there  was 
pussy  with  her  head  stuck  fast  in  one 
of  his  boots,  taking  short  gallops 
round  the  room,  and  then  stopping 
and  going  backward  in  frantic  endeav- 
or to  draw  her  head  out  of  the  trap. 
She  was  soon  extricated  by  her  mas- 
ter from  the  fix  she  was  in,  and  sent 
out  of  the  room,  a sadder  and  wiser 
cat,  for  it  was  not  likely  that  she 
would  again  thrust  her  head  into  a 
boot  in  a hurry. 
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She  had  probably  been  chasing  a 
mouse,  and  thinking  it  nad  run  into 
one  of  the  boots,  had  forced  her  head 
in  after  it.  But  the  boot  having  elas- 
tic sides  had  closed  tightly  about  her 
neck,  so  she  could  not  withdraw  it 
again.  Surely  she  must  have  been  ter- 
ribly frightened  at  the  prospect  of 
having  to  go  about  all  her  life  with  a 
boot  on  her  head. 

HELEN  M.  VINCENT. 

Low  Sixth  Grade. 


SEEN  BY  THE  MOON. 

All  was  silent!  Nothing  but  the 
faint  crowing  of  a cock  among  the 
foothills  told  the  hour.  The  sinking 
moon  still  bathed  the  mysterious  land- 
scape, and  from  afar  in  the  dark  and 
shadcwy  canyon  came  the  murmur  of 
rushing  water. 

All  this,  a fox,  standing  on  a rocky 
ridge  saw  and  heard.  In  a cave  in 
the  mountain  side,  lay  her  two  cubs 
eagerly  awaiting  with  ever-increasing 
hunger,  the  return  of  their  mother. 

Suddenly,  as  her  quivering  nostrils 
inhaled  the  balmy  air,  a strange  scent 
set  her  ears  erect.  Then,  madly  she 
rushed  over  the  divide,  through  the 
brushy  tangle  at  the  mouth  of  a ra- 
vine, where  she  had  so  often  caught 
the  plump  quail,  and  past  the  great 
rock,  the  basking  place  of  the  coyote. 
Stronger  grew  the  scent;  she  paused 
not,  and  her  flying  feet  scarce  touch- 
ed the  ground. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  cave  she 
paused,  her  trembling  form  shrinking 
against  the  rock.  Crouching,  she  en- 
tered. In  an  instant  the  frail  body 
was  writhing  in  a death  struggle. 

Not  many  minutes  later  a huge  bear 
emerged  from  the  cave.  It  looked 
about  and  lumbered  off  and  disap- 
peared in  the  shadows. 

RONALD  MCDONALD, 

Low  Eighth  Grade. 
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EVENING. 

Oh.  golden  hills,  I see  you  far  away. 

In  twilight  gloaming  you  do  purple 
turn. 

The  clouds  reflect  the  sun’s  last  part- 
ing ray. 

Which  o'er  the  fields  with  crimson 
lustre  burn. 

And  in  the  marsh  I hear  the  calling 
tern; 

And  still  the  waning  light  doth  softly 
creep 

Into  the  darkness  of  the  canyon  stern. 

Now,  Vesper  with  her  magic  wand 
doth  sweep 

And  quiets  all  the  day  with  darkness 
and  with  sleep. 

HORACE  BUCK. 


MY  GRANDMOTHER’S  STAGE 
ROBBERY. 

(T  rue.) 

My  grandmother,  when  a young  girl, 
was  coming  by  stage  to  San  Francisco 
with  a party  of  other  girls.  They 
were  sitting  on  the  box  with  the 
driver,  talking  about:  a recent  st&>.v 
robbery,  and  they  wished  that  the 
stage  they  were  on  would  be  robbed. 
The  stage  passed  through  a thickly- 
wooded  part  of  the  road,  when  sud- 
denly a red-bearded  man  sprang  into 
view,  brandishing  a weapon!  There 
was  a rush,  and  all  the  girls  tumbled 
into  the  boot,  a leathern  pouch  under 
the  seat.  The  stage  started  on,  and 
five  very  sheepish  girls  crawled  out 
of  the  boot.  The  deadly  weapon  had 
been  merely  a large  letter  which  the 
stranger  wished  the  driver  to  post. 

FRANCIS  FROST. 


WHEN  GRANDMA  WAS  A GIRL. 

(True  Story.) 

My  grandmother  was  born  in  an  oH 
adobe  house  at  the  Presidio  in  1829. 
Her  father  was  the  first  Alcalde  ol 
the  county  of  San  Francisco.  The 
house  had  six  rooms,  kitchen  and  din- 
ing-room combined,  a parlor  and  four 


bedrooms.  A porch  encircled  the 
house-  The  floor  was  the  bare  earth, 
and  the  rugs  were  either  hides  of 
home-made  rag  ones.  They  had  a 
stove  made  of  adobe  bricks.  Grand- 
mother has  but  one  of  the  mahogany 
beds  now,  the  only  piece  of  furniture 
left,  for  in  the  Mexican  war  general 
Fremont  attacked  the  Presidio  and  de- 
stroyed the  house.  He  took  my  grand- 
mother's twin  brothers,  promising  to 
let  them  go  the  next  day,  but  he  had 
them  shot. 

ROBERT  TRUMAN. 


BEFORE  THE  STORM. 

The  clouds  were  banked  together  in 
a mass  in  the  northeast,  while  the 
sky  above  was  clear,  except  for  small 
cloudlets  which  seemed  to  be  lost  and 
were  being  driven  swiftly  across  the 
sky.  Down  the  valley  swept  a blast 
of  wind  making  small  whirlwinds  and 
snatching  up  dried  leaves,  only  to 
drop  them,  then  to  roar  and  moan 
through  the  pines,  as  if  telling  them 
of  their  coming  fate.  Slowly  the 
clouds  began  to  spread,  until  from 
over  the  hill  to  the  southeast  another 
cloud  fringe  appeared,  slowly  but 
steadily  enveloping  the  hill  in  a cloak 
of  white  mist,  and  then  more  quickly 
one  familiar  object  after  another  dis- 
appeared from  view.  A few  small 
white  flecks  in  the  air  were  followed 
by  many  others  which  dodged  and 
shot,  as  if  trying  to  play  tag,  when  a 
gust  of  wind  found  its  way  among 
them.  WALTER  TWEEDIE. 


A SUMMER  ON  A NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
FARM. 

The  farm  is  three  miles  from  the 
station  of  Putney.  We  hired  a wagon 
and  just  as  we  had  started  the  rain 
began  to  come  down  in  torrents.  It 
semed  as  if  the  whole  heavens  had 
burst.  The  wagon  had  no  top,  so  we 
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were  drenched  in  no  time.  When  we 
reached  the  farm,  must  to  my  disgust 
we  could  see  nothing,  because  it  was 
so  dark. 

Very  early  in  the  morning  I was 
awakened  by  the  song  of  a wren  out- 
side of  my  window.  The  sun  was 
might  and  the  fields  were  white  with 
daisies.  We  ran  down  to  the  pond 
for  a plunge,  after  which  we  explored. 
There  were  all  sorts  of  animals,  but 
the  old  white  horse  became  our  favor- 
ite at  once. 

All  through  the  summer  there  were 
wild  strawberries,  blackberries,  rasp- 
berries and  whole  hillsides  were  cov- 
ered with  blueberries. 

There  are  so  many  more  birds  sing- 
ing all  summer  than  in  California.  We 
learned  their  songs,  and  sometimes  we 
nearly  stepped  on  the  four  little 
speckled  eggs  of  the  song  sparrows, 
who  build  their  nests  on  the  ground. 

The  old  white  horse  had  never  seen 
an  automobile,  and  one  day  when  one 
came  “chugging”  up  the  road,  the 
horse  stood  like  a statue  until  the  ma- 
chine came  over  the  brow  of  the  hill 
and  then  he  lit  out  for  parts  unknown 
and  was  not  seen  again  for  over  three 
days. 

Each  summer  I long  to  be  on  the 
little  farm  on  the  top  of  the  hill. 

DONALD  WRIGLET. 

Low  Eighth  Grade. 


JACK. 

“Good-bye,  mother,”  called  Jack  as 
he  started  to  go  hunting  squirrels  with 
a twenty-two  rifle;  “maybe  I'll  kill 
a bear.” 

Jack  was  only  a small  boy,  but  con- 
sidered very  brave-  “I’m  not  scared 
of  Injuns  or  anything,”  he  said  to 
himself  as  he  trudged  farther  into  the 
woods  back  of  his  house.  Only  yestei’- 
day  his  playmate,  Willie,  and  he  had 
talked  about  what  they  would  do  if 


they  saw  Indians,  and  so  he  ran  along, 
shooting  at  leaves  that  rustled,  and 
everything  in  general. 

Suddenly  he  stopped.  Something 
seemed  to  tell  him  he  was  in  danger. 
Should  he  look  around?  Well,  he’d 
have  to,  he  guessed.  So  he  turned 
slowly.  His  heart  stopped  and  he 
choked.  An  Indian!  He  saw  his  eyes 
and  hair,  and  the  feather'  in  his  hair. 

Oh,  how  he  longed  for  home!  All 
the  brave  deeds  he  and  Willie  had 
planned  vanished,  and  he  started  to 
run.  With  one  wild  whoop  they  were 
after  him — two,  four,  yes — he  knew 
there  were  five.  He  ran  faster,  yet 
they  gained  on  him.  Two  more  came 
from  somewhere  on  each  side.  They 
were  almost  upon  him  from  the  rear. 

Before  him  was  a steep  cliff,  and, 
yes — rather  than  perish  in  the  hands 
of  these  savages  he  wrould  leap  to 
the  ravine  below.  Visions  of  himself 
tied  to  a tree  and  slowly  burning, 
or  lying  with  his  head  on  a block 
while  Indians  stood  ready  to  behead 
him,  Indians  dancing  around  him  and 
shooting  arrows  into  him — all  flashed 
through  his  mind  in  an  instant.  Then 
he  jumped.  Would  he  never  land? 
Down,  down,  and — • 

“Merciful  goodness,  Jack!”  his 
mother  called  from  the  next  room, 
“that’s  the  second  time  tonight  you’ve 
fallen  out  of  bed.” 

NINA  MITCHELL. 


Miss  Kelsey  to  Fred  Hoeck  in  His- 
tory— “Fred,  if  you  attract  my  atten- 
tion again,  I will  have  the  pleasure 
of  not  having  you  in  the  class.” 


Ethel  Lee  in  History — “Sometimes 
a hilltop  would  capture  other  hilltops 
and  make  them  join  together  into 
one.” 
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Mr-  Clark,  the  “Target,”  on  behalf 
of  the  school,  wishes  to  welcome  you 
into  our  midst.  You  have  come  here 
to  take  the  place  of  a principal  who 
has  been  with  us  eleven  years,  one 
who  has  seen  us  through  our  hard- 
ships and  our  glories.  We  feel  that 
you,  too.  will  sympathize  with  us  in 
our  troubles,  and  enjoy  our  victories. 
We  know  that  you  have  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  the  students  of  McKin- 
ley school,  who  will  endeavor  to  be  the 
best  of  law-abiding  citizens.  The  staff 
hopes  that  your  first  term  may  be  one 
of  pleasure,  and  that,  at  its  close,  you 
may  know  that  the  students  of  McKin- 
ley School  understand  the  meaning  of 
good  citizenship  and  loyalty  to  their 
principal. 


Mr.  Biedenbach,  our  former  prin- 
cipal, who  has  been  honored  wTith  the 
principalship  of  Berkeley  High  School, 
was  royally  greeted  at  an  assembly 
meeting  on  Friday,  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember. Selections  from  the  orches- 
tra and  songs  by  the  entire  assembly 
were  followed  by  an  interesting  talk 
from  Mr-  Clark  concerning  a Mr.  X, 
whom  he  met  on  his  mountain  travels. 
Mr.  Cobert  solved  the  identity.  Mr. 
X we  found  was  no  other  than  Mr. 
Biedenbach.  He  presented  him  on  be- 
half of  the  school  with  “Corot’s  Lake” 
in  color  and  a jar  of  hammered  cop- 
per. 

Mr.  Biedenbach  then  thanked  us  and 
told  interesting  facts  of  his  associa- 
tions with  Mr.  Clark.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  three  roof-raising  cheers, 
led  by  Miss  Ellerhorst,  for  our  old 
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principal,  whom  we  shall  never  regard 
as  really  gone,  but  always  as  a true 
friend  near  at  hand.  Mr.  Biedenbach 
has  the  best  wishes  of  the  students 
of  McKinley  school  for  joy  and  suc- 
cess in  his  new  work. 

The  “Target”  extends  it  most  cor- 
dial welcome  to  the  new  teachers 
who  are  at  McKinley  school  this 
term— Miss  S.  Smith,  Miss  Harris, 
Mrs.  Andrews  and  Miss  Whinnery. 

The  absence  of  Miss  Nevius  from 
the  McKinley  faculty  this  term  is 
regretted  by  both  teachers  and  pu- 
pils. Her  strength  in  the  class  room 
and  her  good  cheer  and  enthusiasm 
in  all  school  activities  is  greatly 
missed.  We  are  happy  in  the  reports 
of  her  improving  health  and  shall  be 
glad  to  welcome  her  back. 

McKinley  city  elections. 

GIRLS. 

The  election  took  place  on  Tuesday, 
the  28th  of  August,  and  the  girls  chos- 
en were:  Margaret  Geary,  mayor; 

Audrey  Davies,  commissioner  of  law 
and  order;  Helen  Rust,  commissioner 
of  athletics;  Katherine  To.wle,  judge. 

Conditions  in  the  girls’  yard  have 
been  progressing  beyond  all  expecta- 
tions and  up  to  this  time  there  has 
been  only  one  occasion  for  arrest. 

BOYS. 

Our  school  has  been  most  fortunate 
this  term  in  electing  such  splendid  of- 
ficials to  their  respective  offices.  The 
“Target”  wishes  to  express  its  appre- 
ciation of  the  work  they  are  doing, 
and  the  hearty  co-operation  the  boys 
and  girls  are  giving  them.  The  girls 
seem  to  be  better  disciplined  than  the 
boys,  as  records  show  them  to  have 
had  only  one  arrest,  while  the  boys 
have  had  fifty-one  so  far. 

The  hoys  can  do  equally  as  well,  so, 
boys,  give  our  officials  your  co-opera- 
tion in  order  that  our  side  may  be  as 
good  and  even  better  than  our  rivals 
in  the  other  yard. 
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Those  elected  at  the  last  election 
were : 

Mayor — Norman  Heinz. 

Commissioner  of  Law  and  Order — 
Haral  Cobb. 

Commissioner  of  Athletics— Wendell 
Hutchinson. 

Judge — Charles  Honeywell. 

Clerk  appointed  by  Judge — Eugene 
R-  Paul. 

Policemen — Bayard  Buckham,  Will- 
iam Collins,  Thomas  Chalmers,  An- 
thony Folger,  Girard  Gray,  Lew  Mar- 
sellis,  Milliard  Peterson,  Donald  H. 
Wright,  Orville  Wight,  Lawrence  Hol- 
land and  Willis  Dutton. 


HIGH  NINTH  CLASS  MEETING. 

The  first  of  the  High  Ninth  Class 
meetings  was  called  to  order  by 
President  Norman  Heinz  on  Tuesday, 
September  24,  1912.  It  was  held  to 
settle  the  question  of  finances,  which 
was  very  satisfactorily  done. 


THE  ORCHESTRA. 

The  orchestra  has  been  re-organ- 
ized this  term  with  great  success. 
There  are  several  new  players  in  it, 
making  a total  of  twenty.  The  first 
violinists  are:  Kenneth  Arutzen,  Au- 

drey Davies,  Marjorie  Hopkins,  Gil- 
bert MacMillan,  Teddy  Oliphant,  Her- 
bert Phillips,  Alice  Thomas,  Marjorie 
Williams  and  Donald  Wright.  The 
seconds  are:  Roy  Bateman,  Victor 

Bigelow,  Albert  Bunker,  Naylor  Cole, 
Constance  Lutzen,  Ronald  McDonald, 
Clifford  Maybeck,  Elliott  Pouting  and 
Pauline  Wilkinson.  There  are  two 
cellists:  Linden  Naylor  and  Robert 

Saylor.  Our  faithful  accompanist, 
Margaret  Miles,  -who  has  been  with 
us  ever  since  she  graduated  from  this 
school,  will  be  unable  to  accompany 
us  this  term  and  her  successor  has 
not  yet  been  appointed.  The  orches- 
tra played  two  selections  on  the  20th, 
when  Mr.  Biedenbach  visited  the 
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school,  and  made  an  excellent  begin- 
ning. It  will  be  no  fault  of  our  lead- 
er, Miss  Ellerhorst,  if  it  does  not 
maintain  its  high  reputation  through- 
out the  term. 

THE  MANDOLIN  CLUB. 

The  Mandolin  club  this  year  is 
greatly  in  need  of  a guitar.  This  is 
not  meant  as  a criticism  for  Miss 
Ellerhorst,  who  accompanies  us  on  the 
piano,  because  she  feels  the  need  as 
badly  as  anyone.  Up  to  this  year 
there  has  been  one,  but  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  player  sailed  for  Europe, 
we  have  none  now.  The  club  mem- 
bers are:  Charles  Honeywell,  Bradley 

Williams  and  Eugene  Paul  for  first 
mandolins;  Parker  Hall,  Leslie  Drum, 
Stanley  Donogh  and  Melvin  Lee  for 
second  mandolins. 

The  boys  do  not  claim  a monopoly 
on  the  club,  and  they  would  gladly  wel- 
come any  girls. 


THE  BAND. 

The  band  has  been  organized  for 
some  time,  but  not  until  recently  has 
it  put  its  skill  to  use  in  playing 
marches  for  the  lines.  It  is  beneficial 
for  the  band  to  have  the  experience 
of  march  music,  which  demands  so 
much  in  the  regularity  of  time,  and 
the  playing  together  of  the  instru- 
ments, and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  all 
enjoy  a variety  and  in  having  both 
the  piano  and  the  band,  we  will  be- 
come tired  of  neither.  It  is  one  of 
the  distinctive  features  of  McKinley, 
as  no  other  Berkeley  grammar  school 
possesses  such  a valuable  addition  to 
its  school  organizations.  The  musi- 
cians are:  Parker  Hall,  Girard  Gray, 

Melvin  Broderick,  Walter  Paroni, 
Frank  Fowden,  Warren  Nevin,  Walter 
Sisson,  Miles  Cantelow,  Orville  Wright 
Earl  Wright,  Gei’ald  Schuyler,  Albert 
Biehl,  Lucile  Gignoux,  Waltham  Pen- 
dleton, Charles  Biddle,  Wallace 
Schort. 


OUR  FIRST  ASSEMBLY. 

The  first  assembly  of  the  whole  In- 
termediate High  school  was  conduct- 
ed by  our  principal,  Mr.  Clark,  on 
August  26th.  The  object  of  the  meet- 
ing was  to  explain  to  the  new  pupils 
what  an  excellent  self-governing  sys- 
tem we  have.  This  was  most  success- 
fully done  by  Charles  Honeywell, 
Margaret  Geary,  Myrtle  Steen,  Her- 
bert Howard,  Harold  Cobb.  Norman 
Heinz  spoke  for  the  “Target.”  Then 
the  nominees  were  introduced  to  the 
citizens,  after  which  the  meeting  was 
concluded. 


GIRLS’  BASKETBALL. 

The  girls  are  showing  great  en- 
thusiasm in  basketball.  Commission- 
er of  Athletics  Helen  Rust,  at  first 
had  a hard  time  finding  a teacher 
who  was  willing  to  coach,  but  finally 
Miss  Ellerhorst  very  kindly  consented 
to  help.  On  September  24th  the  girls 
elected  captains  and  organized  a sen- 
ior and  junior  team.  Those  who  have 
signed  up  for  play  in  the  senior  team 
are:  Captain  and  touch  center,  Dor- 

othy Monroe;  side  centers,  Lillian 
Rampendall,  Helen  Lester,  Ruth  Le 
Hane;  forwards,  Margaret  Queen, 
Phyllis  Allen;  guards,  Nellie  Wong, 
Frances  Hyland.  Those  of  the  jun- 
ior team  are:.  Captain,  Beth  Cere- 
shino;  touch  center,  Annie  Hegerty; 
side  centers,  Lillian  Ames,  Katrine 
Congdon,  Beth  Cereghino,  Dorothy  El- 
lerhorst; guards,  Mary  Leavitt,  Hazel 
Amiot. 


BOYS’  BASKETBALL. 

For  the  past  two  years  the  gram- 
mar schools  have  not  played  football, 
and  this  year  we  .hoped  to  have  a 
team,  but  we  had  to  receive  permis- 
sion' from  the  superintendent  of 
schools.  A meeting  was  held  by  the 
principals  and  Mr.  James  at  which 
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it  was  decided  not  to  have  football. 

However,  temporary  class  captains 
have  been  elected  and  as  soon  as  the 
teams  get  into  proper  condition  we 
willl  have  interclass  basketball  games. 
Practice  has  begun  and  a schedule 
of  games  has  been  arranged. 

After  the  interclass  games  have 
been  played  a team  will  be  organ- 
ized to  represent  the  school,  and 
with  the  support  of  the  principal  and 
teachers  as  well  as  the  boys  and 
girls,  we  hope  to  make  our  team 
a victorious  one. 

Those  wTio  play  are:  Norman 

Heinz,  Warren  Heinz,  Lawrence  Hol- 
land, George  Davis,  Herschel  Jessup, 
Cecil  Matthews,  Walter  Sisson,  Chris 
Rivers,  Fred  Houston,  William  Col- 
lins, Walter  Tweedie,  Douglas  Mont- 
gomery, Mont  Hodgeman,  Douglas 
Derendorf,  George  Kelsey,  Edwin 
Strachan,  Melvin  Broderick,  William 
Irvine,  William  Foss,  Walter  Paroni. 

WENDELL  HUTCHINSON, 

Com.  of  Athletics. 


GIRLS’  TENNIS  NOTES. 

The  girls’  tennis  is  making  great 
progress  this  term,  considering  the 
short  time  we  have  had  in  which  to 
practice.  A tournament  is  now  being- 
held  under  the  supervision  of  Doris 
Holler,  tennis  manager,  and  Helen 
Rust,  the  commissioner  of  athletics. 
A set  is  played  nearly  every  noon 
and  afternoon  on  the  improvised  court 
in  the  yard,  which  accentuates  our 
need  for  larger  playgrounds,  for  while 
four  girls  are  playing  in  the  tourna- 
ment the  other  sixty-six  who  are  in- 
terested in  tennis  must  go  without 
practice  or  play  on  the  court  across 
the  street  which  is  very  poor  and 
really  deteriorates  a player's  tennis 
instead  of  improving  it. 

The  contestants  of  the  Ninth  grade 
in  the  tournament  are:  Doris  Heller, 

Gwendolyn  Morris,  Helen  Bust,  Hil- 


dreth Caldwell,  Frieda  Weber,  Ethel 
Hcffman,  Beatrice  Hall,  Marion  Blan- 
kership,  Mildred  Hollis,  Ruth  Hollis, 
Helen  Saylor,  Josephine  Graham,  Ele- 
anor Lux,  Margaret  Tliaxter,  Kather- 
ine Stone,  Alice  Macgregor,  Marion 
Fisher,  Miriam  Monat,  Helen  Egan, 
Grace  Rennie,  Dorothy  Munro,  Fran- 
ces Hyland,  Aura  Hardison,  Mary  Rit- 
sen,  Beatrice  Jeffries,  Abigail  Stevens, 
Frances  Thompson,'  Lillie  St.  John, 
Cecil  Mosbaclter. 

The  contestants  of  the  Eighth 
grade  are:  Dorothy  Saxton,  Florence 

Murkheim,  Annie  Hagerty,  Hazel  Am- 
•iot,  Beth  Cerekhino,  Lorine  Lands- 
burger,  Helen  Bolton,  Frances  Camp- 
bell, Gertrude*  Holland  and  Mary  Park. 

Those  of  the  Seventh  grade  are:, 
Alma  Smith,  Franchen  Coliom,  Lil- 
lian Ames,  Phyllis  McIntosh,  Roberta 
Berry,  Louise  Park,  Doris  Harford, 
Dorothy  Percival,  Evelyn  Mitchell, 
Claire  Lenfest,  Theodora  McHenry, 
Elizabeth  Burke,  Eleanor  Tingman, 
Frances  Morris,  Marion  Myers,  Mabel 
Johnson  and  Helen  Wooley. 

Those  who  are  not  in  to  tournament 
but  are  beginners  are:  Gertrude 

Lachman,  Theodora  Robertson,  Helen 
New'ton,  Kaeka  Ingham,  Minnie  Ing- 
ham, Aileen  Mason,  Octavia  Johnson, 
Aida  Cavalli,  Ethel  Lee,  Rachel  Breth- 
erton  and  Ruth  Westervelt. 

After  the  tournament  the  tennis 
manager  hopes  to  have  the  charnp- 
pions  play  inter  school  games,  and 
interclass  games  between  the  class 
championships  will  also  be  held. 


BOYS’  TENNIS  NOTES. 

Never  before  has  such  a large  num- 
ber tried  out  for  tennis  teams.  As 
all  expected,  Fred  Houston  won  the 
singles  by  a wide  margin.  Girard 
Gray  came  a close  second  and  Walter 
Tweedie  a third-  The  honors  for 
doubles,  after  a hard-fought  tourna- 
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ment  were  carried  off  by  Fred  Hous- 
ton and  Giradr  Gray. 

Fred  Houston,  the  tennic  manager, 
wishes  to  state  that  owing  to  the 
fact  that  Whittier,  Washington  and  Le 
Conte  schools  have  no  teams,  he  has 
been  unable  to  arrange  any  match 
games.  However,  he  is  negotiating 
matches  with  the  Berkeley  and  Oak- 
land High  Schools.  He  also  says  that 
the  boys  are  improving  all  the  time, 
and  promises  some  exciting  games 
soon. 

Let  us  cheer  than  on  to  victory,  for 
the  honor  and  glory  of  our  dear  old 
McKinley. 


COMPETITIVE  DEBATES. 

The  first  of  the  series  of  competi- 
tive debates  was  held  in  the  audi- 
torium of  McKinley  school  on  Sep- 
tember 12,  1912,  The  schoois  parti- 
cipating were  Washington  and  Mc- 
Kinley. 

The  question  for  discussion  was: 
"Resolved,  that  it  would  be  of  com- 
mon advantage  to  San  Francisco, 
Oakland,  Berkeley  and  Alameda  to 
consolidate  into  Greater  San  Francis- 
co under  the  borough  system.”  The 
affirmatice  was  supported  by  Elliott 
C'ook,  Douglas  Crystal  and  Herbert 
Howard  of  McKinley,  and  won  by 
them.  The  negative  was  upheld'  by 
Grace  Arlett,  Edith  Hight  and  Alva 
Glocker,  who  deserve  much  praise 
for  the  concrete  arguments  presented. 
Special  credit  should  be  awarded  Alva 
Glocker  whose  delivery  was  convinc- 
ing to  the  listeners. 

Another  red  letter  day  for  McKin- 
ley was  October  10,  1912,  when  the 
second  competitive  debate  was  held  in 
the  auditorium  of  the  Whittier  school. 

It  is  the  first  time  we  have  had 
the  honor  to  battlte  wih  Whitier’s  re- 
nowned debaters,  and,  as  all  expected, 
it  was  a close  match,  the  teams  do- 


ing their  best  for  the  credit  of  their 
respective  schools. 

The  question  discussed  was:  “Re- 

solved that  capital  punishment  shou’d 
be  abolished  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.”  The  affirmative  was 
represented  by  Charles  Honeywell, 
Donald  Gregory  and  Marjory  Tuttle. 
All  did  well  and  we  were  justly  proud 
of  our  speakers. 

Raymond  Cortelyou,  Dorathea  New- 
ell and  Phillip  Anewalt  upheld  the 
negative  side.  The  deliberate  deliv- 
ery of  Raymond  Cortelyou  was  ex- 
ceptionally fine,  and  gave  special 
merit  to  the  debate.  Both  Doratea 
Newell  and  Phillip  Anewalt  did  cred- 
it to  their  side.  We  of  McKinley 
wish  to  congratulate  the  negative  side 
and  w'e  sincerely  wish  that  both  sides 
could  have  won. 

TO  THE  MOON.' 

Oh,  moon!  thou  silver  orb  upon  the  • 
sky, 

The  gaze  of  men  is  lifted  up  to  thee, 
As  nightly  thou  dost  take  thy  course 
on  high. 

The  shadowy,  sleeping  earth,  the  rest- 
less sea, 

And  man  to  all  this  wide  expanse, 
The  river,  mountain,  forest  and  vast 
plain, 

All  lie  spread  out  beneath  night’s 
canopy; 

And  thou,  the  silent  guardian,  in  thy 
reign, 

Watch  o’er  the  slumbering  world 
with  patient  care  again. 

EDA  OTTESEN. 


“APR  SCOTS  FROM  ORCHARD  TO 
MERCHANT.” 

I applied  for  a job  in  an  apricot  or- 
chard. 1 arrived  in  the  afternoon  on 
the  ranch  and  was  shown  forty-five 
acres  laid  out  in  straight  rows  of 
green  trees  with  delicious  ripe  apricots 
on  each  Many  people  were  already 
at  work  picking  this  fruit  into  boxes. 
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From  here  I was  taken  to  a shady 
place  where  a few  others  were  cut- 
ting the  stones  out  of  the  apricots. 

“This,  my  boy,  is  where  you  are  to 
work,”  said  the  owner. 

“You  are  to  cut  the  ’cots,  dropping 
the  pits  into  this  box,”  pointing  to  a 
box  on  my  right,  “and  lay  the  split 
’cots  open,  skin  down,  on  this  tray, 
being  careful  to  have  the  hole  from 
which  the  stone  was  taken  in  posi- 
tion to  hold  water.” 

The  trays  on  which  I was  to  lay  the 
cots  were  about  three  feet  by  eight 
made  of  wood,  with  a narrow  rim  to 
stop  the  fruit  from  rolling  off. 

It  took  me  about  fifteen  minutes  to 
cut  a box  of  fruit.  The  boxes,  when 
full,  weighed  forty  pounds,  for  which 
you  were  given  a check  worth  eight 
cents. 

When  about  fifty  trays  of  fruit  are 
cut  they  are  sprinkled  with  water  to 
make  them  swell,  and  consequently 
weigh  more.  The  trays  with  apricots 
on  them  are  then  piled  on  trucks  each 
holding  about  twenty,  which  is  then 
pushed  into  a small  shed.  This  shed 
is  called  a sulphur  house.  About  two 
quarts  of  sulphur  is  put  under  the 
truck  and  is  lighted  and  the  door 
closed.  The  fruit  is  left  in  about, 
five  hours  for  the  surphur  fumes  to 
kill  all  the  gersm.  When  the  trucks 
are  taken  out,  the  trays  are  put  in 
the  sun  to  dry  and  are  left  about 
three  days.  Then  they  are  piled  in 
stacks  and  left  to  dry  for  two  more 
days.  Finally  they  are  scraped  off 
into  boxes  until  they  weigh  foriv 
pounds.  The  slabs  (defective  fruit) 
are  sorted  out  and  sold  at  a lower 
price  than  good  fruit.  The  boxes  are 
carted  to  town  and  sold  to  a mer- 
chant. 

If  every  boy  enjoys  outdoor  work  as 
well  as  I do,  there  would  be  a great 
many  more  boys  out  of  town  for  vaca- 
tion- VICTOR  BIGELOW. 

Low  Eighth. 


BEARS. 

“Help!  A bear!”  What?  Impossi- 
ble, but  the  fact  was  speedily  re- 
vealed to  us  when  we  heard  a fierce 
growl. 

It  was  the  last  day  out,  for  these 
mountaineers  had  been  up  Mt.  Dana, 
one  of  the  highest  mountains  in  the 
Yosemite  National  Park,  and  were  ex- 
pecting to  reach  their  camp  in  Yo- 
semite valley  that  night.  Breakfast 
was  progressing  rapidly,  and  one 
member  of  the  party  had  gone  to  fetch 
some  water  from  a nearby  stream 
when  we  heard  this  cry  for  help. 

The  photographer  snatched  up  his 
camera  and  then  we  all  ran  to  our 
companion’s  aid.  There  standing  only 
a few  feet  from  him  was  a brown 
bear,  while  across  the  creek  were  its 
two  cubs. 

Now  when  a person  gets  between 
a mother  bear  and  her  cubs  he  is  in 
danger  of  being  torn  to  pieces,  while 
if  the  bruin  family  are  all  together 
they  will  generally  run  from  a man. 
Fully  realizing  this,  we  wondered  what 
to  do. 

The  young  mountaineer  was  making 
light  of  his  predicament  when  we 
came  up,  but  his  laughter  suddenly 
died  away  when  old  bruin  began  ad- 
vancing slowly  toward  him,  showing 
his  teeth.  Not  daring  to  flee,  he 
stood  and  stared  at  the  bear  as  if  he 
knew  that  his  last  day  had  come. 

Suddenly  the  bear  sprang  at  him. 
Did  he  hurt  the  boy?  No.  The  lad 
by  a quick  movement  avoided  the 
beast-  But  this  did  not  satisfy  bruin, 
who  immediately  renewed  the  attack, 
this  time  with  more  success,  for  the 
youth  tripped  and  fell  headlong.  The 
bear  was  upon  him  in  an  instant. 

But  we  had  not  been  idle,  for  each 
of  us  had  selected  a good  stout  club, 
and  now  that  we  saw  something  had 
to  be  done  instantly,  all  three  rushed 
upon  the  animal  so  furiously  that  sud- 
denly she  thought  it  time  to  leave. 
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The  last  we  saw  of  her  she  was  lop- 
ing off  into  the  woods,  with  her  two 
babies  bringing  up  the  rear,  doubtless 
wondering  why  their  mother  was  in 
such  a hurry. 

BAYARD  BUCKHAM. 


TO  DIANA. 

When  fair  Diana  lifts  the  veil 
From  off  her  radiant  face, 

Apollo  quickly  slips  from  sight, 
And  she  reigns  in  his  place. 

Her  rays  bring  joy  to  mariners, 
And  fishermen,  ’tis  told. 

But  yet  can  there  be  anyone 
Whose  love  she  does  not  hold? 

Oh,  fairest  goddest  of  the  earth, 
Forget  thy  Carian  Cave, 

And  leave  Endymion  to  his  fate, — 
With  mellow  rays  earth  lave. 

HELEN  RUST. 


AN  INDIAN  CHIEF. 

In  the  early  days,  in  1836,  when 
Oregon  was  first  being  settled  and 
opened  to  white  people,  a missionary 
with  his  wife  and  baby  came  across 
the  plains  to  do  work  among  the  na- 
tives. 

The  Indians  were  all  friendly  except 
the  chief,  but  he  did  not  openly  show 
his  hostility  to  the  minister  and  his 
wife,  Caroline- 

One  morning  Caroline  was  alone  in 
their  little  cabin  of  two  rooms.  Her 
husband  had  gone  off  to  visit  the  In- 
dians with  who  mhe  also  traded,  they 
giving  him  furs  in  return  for  cloth, 
knives  and  utensils.  She  was  busy 
doing  her  morning  tasks,  when  the 
old  chief  quietly  opened  the  door,  and, 
without  speaking,  sat  down  in  one  of 
the  three  chairs  of  the  cabin. 


Caroline  did  not  greet  him,  but  kept 
on  with  her  work.  The  chief  watched 
her  silently  for  a few  minutes.  Then 
drawing  a large  knife  out  of  his  belt 
he  drew  his  thumb  over  the  edge  sev- 
eral times,  as  if  to  test  its  sharp- 
ness. The  little  woman  was  not  a 
person  to  be  easily  frightened,  and  al- 
ways appeared  self-possessed. 

She  was  alarmed  now,  however, 
though  to  show  she  was  fearless,  she 
took  down  her  knife  which  was  just 
as  large  and  just  as  sharp  as  the 
chief's.  Then  sitting  down  in  another 
chair  she  also  drew  her  thumb  over 
the  blade.  Thus  they  sat,  each  pre- 
tending to  pay  no  attention  whatever 
to  the  other. 

Finally  the  Indian  arose  and  without 
a word  of  ceremony  took  his  leave 
just  as  silently  as  he  had  entered. 

When  her  husband  came  home,  Car- 
oline related  all  that  bad  happened. 
He  was  greatly  surprised,  but  could 
give  no  motive  for  the  chiefs  actions. 
It  was  afterward  they  learned  that, 
as  there  had  been  little  rain  that  sum- 
mer and  he  did  not  intend  to  experi- 
ence another  dry  season,  the  chief 
had  determined  to  offer  Caroline  as  a 
sacrifice  to  the  god  of  rain,  but  her 
actions  thwarted  his  purpose.  Ere 
the  next  summer  arrived  he  was  con- 
verted to  Christianity. 

RUTH  HOLLIS. 


Carlton  Eldridge  on  a shopping 
tour — “Mr.  Butcher,  I want  five  cents 
worth  of  dog  meat,  but  don’t  give  me 
the  kind  you  gave  me  the  last  time 
because  my  father  didn’t  like  it.” 


Miss  Fisher — “How  were  the  men 
paid?” 

Cecil  Mat  chews — “By  the  can.” 


Dorothy  Monroe — “They  used  to 
call  girls’  schools,  ‘Female  Ceme- 
taries.’  ” 
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SPRING. 

With  spring  there  comes  the  pretty 
daffodil, 

The  violet  blooms  beneath  a little 
nook, 

And  way  up  high  upon  a tiny  hill 

One  can  look  down  upon  a sunny 
brook. 

The  trees  begin  to  blossom  and  to  look 
For  birds  to  haunt  their  branches 
and  to  sing 

Of  spring,  beloved  of  all  the  seasons 
fair. 

While  swallows  through  the  air  with 
voices  ring 

That  winter’s  nearly  o'er  and  spring 
will  now  begin. 

AIDA  CAVALLI. 


A FIRE. 

It  was  a very  windy  night.  A fire 
had  started  in  a hotel.  Everybody 
had  got  out  safe,  but  one  woman  on 
the  top  floor.  The  men  below  were 
holding  the  life  net  fur  her  to  jump 
into.  She  hesitated.  The  fire  was  com- 
ing closer.  She  gave  one  look  and 
then  a leap.  It  looked  doubtful  wheth- 
er the  men  could  catch  her.  All  the 
people  held  their  breath.  She  descend- 
ed rapidly  towards  the  life  net  as  a 
cloud  of  smoke  enveloped  her  and  the 
men.  The  lookers-on  saw  her  strike 
the  life  net.  She  was  safe! 

EUGENE  LAFERTY. 

Seventh  Grade- 


A TALE  OF  OLD  GUATEMALA. 

(A  True  Story.) 

Wealthy  old  Don  Juan  was  on  his 
death-bed.  Outside  on  his  old  run- 
down plantation  the  sun  shone  pleas- 
antly. 

Don  Juan  had  no  children,  and  no- 
body of  the  old  city  of  Quesaltenango, 
which  was  ten  miles  away,  knew  him. 
He  was  all  alone,  except  for  his  one 
faithful  servant. 

Calling  him  to  his  bedside,  he  said: 
“I  am  about  to  die  and  have  nobody 


except  you  to  whom  I may  leave  my 
vast  fortune.  Now,  if  you  will  prom- 
ise that  every  year  on  my  birthday 
you  will  hang  a wreath  of  flowers  on 
my  grave,  I will  leave  you  my  money.’1 

The  servant  eagerly  promised  to  do 
this  and  the  old  man,  blessing  him, 
died. 

Now  in  Guatemala  the  burying 
grounds  are  surrounded  by  a high  wall 
eight  feet  thick,  with  square  holes,  into 
which  are  slipped  the  coffins.  It  hap- 
pened that  the  old  man's  coffin  was 
in  the  top  tier- 

Time  passed;  the  servant  every  year 
did  as  he  had  promised,  but  he  was 
getting  old  and  feeble. 

It  was  the  night  of  his  master’s 
birthday.  Near  midnight  the  old  ser- 
vant could  be  seen  in  the  burying 
ground  with  a Spanish  cape  or  serapa 
thrown  over  his  shoulder.  Taking  a 
ladder  and  laying  it  against  the  wall, 
he  climbed  up  with  the  wreath  of  flow- 
ers. Hurriedly  he  nailed  it  to  the  wall, 
not  knowing  that  he  also  nailed  his 
serapa  with  it. 

He  turned  to  go  down  the  ladder. 
Horrors!  An  agony  of  terror  ran 
through  his  body;  he  felt  his  master’s 
hand  pulling  him  back. 

Next  morning,  when  the  keeper  of 
the  cemetery  came  in,  he  found  the 
old  servant’s  body  hanging  dead  on 
the  ladder  with  the  serapa  nailed  to 
the  wall  with  the  wreath. 

GERALD  McFARLIN. 

Low  Eighth  Grade. 


Miss  Christy — ‘-What  is  the  syntax 
of  ‘him’?” 

Gilbert  McMillan — “ 'Him’  is  an  ad- 
jective.” 

Miss  Christy — “Did  you  ever  see  a 
‘him’  book?” 


Doris  Holier  in  music — “May  I 
please  be  excused?  I am  just  a little 
hoarse.’  (horse). 
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the  mckinley  zoo. 

Helen  Lester — Owl. 

Warren  Nevin — Shark. 

Norman  Heinz — Lion. 

Bruce  Hamilton — Turtle  dove. 
Evelyn  Lally — Magpie 
Dorothy  Davis — Beaver. 

Audrey  Danes — Ant. 

Eugene  Payne — Monkey. 

Alfred  Leonard — Snail. 

Lawrence  Merriam — Bull  moose. 
Harry  Jackson— Baby  elephant 
Marian  Fisher — Mouse. 

Fenwick  Smith — Bee. 

Fred  Hoeck — Mosquito 
Wa’ter  Snook — Flea. 


Miss  Kelsey  in  History — “Who 
formed  the  Cathaginian  cavalry?” 
Eugene  Payne — “The  elephants.” 


Carlton  Eldridge  at  the  butcher’s — 
“I  want  a rump  steak  as  near  the  neck 
as  possible.” 


Little  girl  sco'ding  little  brother 
for  losing  a dime — “You  could  have 
gone  dowm  town  and  back  on  that 
dime.” 

“Why,  I couldn’t  have  sat  on  it, 
could  I?” 


Herbert  Proctor  speaking  to  Wen- 
dell Hutchinson — “What's  your  broth- 
er's iast  name?” 


Rowena  Dougherty — “I  hate  slang. 
I’m  going  to  cut  it  out.” 


Miss  Kelsey  in’  History — “Ethel, 
name  some  of  the  products  of  Greece.” 
Ethel  Lee — "Olive  oil  grewr  on 
the  mountains.” 


First  little  boy — “Do  you  like  the 
rain?” 

Second  little  boy — “No.” 

First  little  boy — “Then  I'll  tell 
Jesus  to  turn  it  off  right  nowr.” 
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Gregory  Harrier— ‘ We’re  going  to 
get  a machine.” 

Norman  Heinz — “What  kind?” 
Gregory  Harrier — “A  washing  ma- 
chine.” 


Miss  Christy,  after  Doris  Holler 
had  said  that  Orpheus  played  on  a 
harp — “No,  not  a harp,  Doris.” 
“Lyre!”  Doris  replied. 


Miss  Seaver  in  English — “Now  class 
I want  you  to  describe  something  that 
your  fathers  and  mothers  were  fam- 
iar  with  when  they  were  little  boys.” 


Edgar  O’Brien,  in  English — “I  got- 
cha!” 

Miss  Juillerat — ‘ If  you  don’t  look 
out,  Edgar,  I’ll  get  you  by  the  ear.” 


Ruth  Kinnell  in  History — He  was 
blind,  so  he  could  not  see  very  well.” 


Miss  Smith — “Oses  Cole,  you  just 
showed  me  your  excuse.  Now  who 
was  the  other  girl  that  was  absent?” 


Miss  Christy  in  English — -“How 

w'ere  this  individual’s  legs  protect- 
ed?” 

Pupil — “Oh,  yes,  he  had  leggins  on 
his  feet.” 


Miss  Seaver  in  English — “Doris, 

What  is  a Muse?” 

Doris  Alderson — “I  don’t  know 

whether  it  is  a Greek  or  a Grecian.” 


Katherine  Towle  to  Miss  Fisher — 
“Miss  Christy  just  went  through  the 
door.” 


“What  did  Mercury  present  to  Ne- 
phele  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  her 
children  to  another  land?” 

Marjorie  Hopkins — “A  ram  with 
golden  fleas.” 


On  the  front  board  in  room  11 — 
“If  every  pupil  were  just  like  me, 
What  kind  of  a school  would  this 
school  be?” 

Doris  Holler  in  the  yard — 

“If  every  pupil  were  just  like 

What  a fine  school  this  school 
would  be.” 


Myrtle  Stein,  reading  in  History — 
“Rome  was  the  whole  world,  and  all 
the  world  was  Rome.” 

Elliott  Cook — “Why,  that  a simul- 
taneous equation ! ” 


Hazelton  Ensign  in  History— “Bru- 
tus was  the  wife  of  Tarquin’s  daugh- 
ter.” 


Corinne  Painter — “The  odor  of  paint 
is  in  the  air.  Marjory  did  the  rain 
wet  your  face?” 

Marjory  Hopkins — “No,  but  I smell 
burnt  rubber.  Is  your  neck  hot?” 


Teacher  in  grammar  class — -“I  don’t 
know  anything  about  this  lesson  and 
I want  you  to  explain  it  to  me.” 
Small  boy — “I  don’t  know  as  we're 
s’posed  to  know  any  more  than  the 
teacher.” 


A pressman — “I  ran  off  a job  for 
Mr.  DeKay  the  other  day,  and  I’ve 
felt  rotten  ever  since.” 


Backward  pupil — “You  subtract  this 
from  that  and  it  leaves  this.” 

Teacher  to  class — “Well  what  do 
you  think  of  that?” 


There  was  a group  of  teachers  in 
the  yard. — “How  quick  the  wasps 
gather,”  quoted  May  Gruber,  injno- 
cently. 

“Yes,”  remarked  Doris  Alderson. 
“We’re  the  flowers  that  they  sting.” 
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September  3,  1912— The  day  Her- 
bert Howard  resigned  from  the  band, 
and  the  band  ceased  to  play. 

September  24,  1912— To  be  remem- 
bered by  the  High  Ninth;  the  first 
class  meeting. 

October  3,  1912— The  day  that 

Dewey  McClosky  raised  her  hand. 


“There  is  going  to  be  a coronation 
In  England  soon.” 

Small  child — “Who  is  going  to  be 
coronated?” 


Mary  Liddell  in  English — “The  Lady 
Rowena  Avas  out  at  a mass  meeting.” 
Miss  Christy — “No,  Mary,  I doubt  if 
she  Avere  attending  a suffragette  meet- 
ing.” 


Miss  Kelsey  in  History — “What  did 
the  Carthaginians  find  in  the  Ba’tic 
sea?” 

George  Davis — “Base-balls.” 


Miss  Fisher  in  Algebra — “You  see 
this  little  plus  sign.  It  has  come  to 
tell  you  what  to  do  inside  the  paren- 
thesis, and  now  it  will  run  along 

home.” 

Miss  Ellerhorst  in  chorus — “All 
those  who  are  standing  take  any  seat 
you  can  find  in  your  own  voice.” 


Doris  Holler,  when  playing  tennis — 
“Oh,  this  ball  must  be  hindoed!” 


Miss  Smith — “Edward,  what  is  a 
nun?” 

Edward — “A  she-monk.” 


Small  boy  to  mother — “What  makes 
me  move  my  arms  and  legs?” 

Mother — “Why,  your  mind  is  just 
a little  telephone  station,  and  when 
you  want  to  move,  it  telephones  to 
your  arms  and  legs.” 

Small  boy — “What  would  I do  if 
Central  was  busy?” 


Miss  Orgren  to  Eugene  Paul,  Avho 
Avas  making  a commotion  in  German 
class — “Eugene,  are  you  running  in 
opposition  to  me?” 

Eugene — “No  ma’am,  but  I have  on 
some  one  else’s  coat.” 


LATIN. 

When  upon  my  pillow  I laid  my 
sleeping  head, 

Visions  of  Latin  through  it  quickly 
sped, 

It's  due  to  Mr.  Cobert  that  I have  my 
pleasant  dreams, 

For  day  and  night  continually,  I live 
in  Latin  themes. 


Miss  Kelsey  in  History — “What 
were  some  of  the  beautiful  elements 
of  nature  in  Greece?” 

Doris  Alderson — “WeT,  there  were 
many  hills  thickly  wooded  AAith  beau- 
tiful statues.” 


Miss  Fisher  in  Math. — “What  kind 
of  a seAving  machine  did  you  measure, 
Walter?” 

Walter  Sisson — “I  don’t  know.  I 
never  use  them.”. 


Small  child  in  the  Second  grade, 
Avhen  asked  AA'hat  she  did  in  drawing, 
replied — “First  I think,  and  then  I put 
my  thinks  on  paper.” 


There  was  a small  kitten  of  gray. 
Who  from  her  kind  home  ran  away, 
On  knowledge  intent, 

To  McKinley  she  Avent, 

Ruth  Le  Hane  took  her  home  that 
same  day. 


Miss  Ellerhorst — “Who  ran  over 
that  note?” 
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NIGHT. 

The  silver  moon  is  shining  through 
the  trees; 

The  little  birdlings  slumber  in  their 
nest, 

The  leaves  are  stirred  by  gently  float- 
ing breeze, 

As  it  creeps  over  vale  and  mountain 
crest, 

While  all  the  weary  world  is  taking 
rest. 

Oh,  night!  thou  are  the  time  of  mortals 
blest. 

For  peace  and  calm  our  souls  do 
then  possess; 

And  these  of  all  God’s  gifts  we  own  the 
best. 

And  at  His  throne  our  gratitude 
we  have  confessed. 

BEATRICE  HALL. 


AWAKE!  AWAKE! 

Awake,  awake!  Apollo  dost  rise 
Up  from  his  eastern  bed; 

His  chariot  of  fire  he  so  cautiously 
guides, 

Is  of  flaming  gold  and  red. 

They  eagerly  wait  for  his  friendly 
touch — 

The  wood,  the  garden  and  vale. 

And  e’en  the  red  east  blazes 
Its  coming  lord  to  hail. 

Up,  up  he  is  steadily  wending, 

Slowly  but  surely  ahead 
He  must  reach  ere  long  the  western 
goal, 

And  retire  to  his  ocean  bed. 

See  how  much  may  be  accomplished, 
If  our  best  we  try, 

Before  Diana,  the  huntress  queen, 
Appears  in  the  starlit  sky. 

MYRTLE  STEEN. 


AT  THE  THEATER. 

Up  goes  the  curtain!  The  musicains 
each  in  place  start  to  play-  The  whis- 
pering of  the  large  audience  stops,  all 
is  still.  Everybody  is  listening  with 
intent  ears  to  hear  the  melodious 
strains  flowing  out  over  throngs  of 
people. 

But,  someone  is  late.  Unluckily  his 
seat  is  near  the  front,  but  not  waiting 
for  the  music  to  stop,  he  walks  down 
the  aisle,  unheeding  the  noise  he  is 
making,  and  sits  down.  However, 
the  usher  finds  he  has  not  the  right 
seat,  so  he  has  to  go  to  the  other 
side  of  the  theater. 

Then  a baby  starts  to  cry,  but  the 
poor  mother,  ■wanting  to  hear  the  mu- 
sic does  not  heed  the  baby’s  crying 
till  an  usher  asks  her  to  leave. 

This  was  not  all,  for  two  men  not 
enjoying  the  music  started  to  talk  and 
to  wind  their  watches  and  then  being 
bored  so  much,  they  left. 

I had  not  enjoyed  the  music,  but 
the  musicians  had  tried,  and  it  was 
not  their  fault. 

I will  now  give  some  rules  which  I 
think  ought  to  be  followed  in  public 
places. 

1.  Do  not  come  in  late;  if  you  do, 
quietly  take  a back  seat. 

2.  Do  not  leave  until  the  program 
is  finished,  unless  necessary. 

3.  Do  not  whisper;  if  you  do  not 
enjoy  it,  remember  others  do. 

WILLIAM  HILLMAN. 

Low  Seventh  Grade. 


A BUFFALO  HUNT. 

“The  buffaloes,  the  buffaloes  are 
near!  The  buffaloes!” 

It  is  the  cry  of  an  Indian  sentinel 
who  has  been  searching  with  his  keen 
eyes  the  surrounding  hills  and  plains 
for  their  favorite  meat  and  sport,  the 
buffalo. 

At  last  they  are  seen,  a noble  herd 
of  about  five  hundred  of  these  great 
beasts,  feeding  on  the  long  grass  of 
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the  prairie.  Instantly  there  is  a great 
confusion  in  the  camp— bows,  arrows 
and  spears  are  snatched,  and  jump- 
ing on  their  swift  steeds,  away  go  the 
Indians  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
buffaloes  were  seen. 

All  Indians  have  rules  for  hunting; 
they  all  spread  far  out,  making  a 
great  circle  around  the  herd,  then 
drawing  together  they  dash  ir 
amongst  them  with  great  slaughter. 
Then  what  a terrible  scene  follows! 
Buffaloes,  stunned  with  arrows,  dash 
with  rage  upon  horse  and  rider,  bear- 
ing them  to  the  ground  and  killing 
both,  or  with  their  strong  horns  toss 
an  Indian  ten  or  twenty  feet  into  the 
air.  The  fight  lasts  all  day,  but  the 
buffaloes  are  compelled  to  retreat,  and 
over  the  ground  are  strewn  hundreds 
of  carcases  of  these  dauntless  ani- 
mals. 

Then  the  camp  is  moved  to  the  place 
where  the  buffaloes  have  fallen,  and 
the  squaws  immediately  set  to  work, 
cutting  the  meat  into  strips  to  be 
cured,  to  eat  when  food  is  scarce. 
When  night  comes,  the  Indians  gather 
about  their  campfires,  each  telling  of 
his  deeds  and  number  of  animals  he 
has  killed  during  the  day. 

RANDALL  SCUDDER. 

Low  Seventh  Grade. 


WON. 

The  flames  rise  high;  the  glorious 
sight 

Makes  sky  and  earth  reflect  the  light. 
Each  fiend  of  fire,  each  leaping  tongue, 
Seeks  vengeance  for  a deed  unsung. 
Woe,  woe  to  him  who  dares  to  scale 
These  walls  once  strong,  but  now  so 
frail. 

This  monument  of  living  flame 
Ere  morn  is  but  an  empty  name. 

But  now,  as  dome  and  tower  bend, 
The  Element  and  Man  contend;  — 
Against  this  raging  mass  of  fire 


Mans'  cunning  and  long-cherished  ire. 
The  highest  flame — wreathed  point 
does  sway, 

With  rending  crash  it  breaks  away. 
The  fight  is  o'er!  The  deed  is  done! 
The  fiends  infernal!  They  have  won! 

AUDREY  DAVIES. 


A DREAM  OF  INDIAN  SUMMER. 

It  was  a warm,  sultry  day  of  Septem- 
ber, the  time  when  people  seek  the 
cool  shade  of  the  trees. 

I hurried  from  the  stifling  air  to  the 
woods  which  were  near,  where  the 
pungent  odor  of  pines  and  redwoods, 
and  the  fragrance  of  the  woodland 
flowers  Yvere  carried  on  the  wings  of 
the  summer  breeze.  The  little  brook 
that  ran  beneath  the  tall  green  trees 
was  singing  merrily  and  whispering 
to  the  flowers  that  grew  by  Its  green 
banks. 

I wandered  on,  wondering  at  all  this 
beauty  when  a leaf  fell  into  the  brook, 
looking  iike  a fairy  boat  on  a vast 
ocean- 

A passing  robin  was  attracted  by 
this  tiny  barge  and  dipping  closely 
down  to  the  brook,  took  the  tiny  boat 
and  fle.v  high,  ever  so  high,  up  to  his 
home  in  the  pines. 

The  silence  had  enchanted  all  the 
woodland  folk;  only  now  and  then 
broken  by  a falling  twig  or  a bird  call- 
ing its  mate. 

LILLIAN  HICKOK. 


IN  A GLASS-BOTTOM  BOAT. 

It  was  a calm  sunny  day.  When  the 
canvas  dropped,  shutting  out  the  light 
from  those  in  the  boat,  it  was  like 
the  lights  of  a theater  going  out  as 
the  curtain  rises,  only  ir  was  Nature's 
stage  that  was  revealed,  not  man's, 
and  therefore  much  more  beautiful 
Everything  appeared  as  clear  as  if 
air  only,  instead  of  v.  ater,  were  be- 
tween the  eye  and  the  sea  bottom. 

Abalones,  large  and  small,  clung  to 
the  rocks.  Red,  blue  and  greenish 
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sea  urchins  were  everywhere,  and  star 
fish  of  six  different  colors  brightened 
the  scene. 

Seaweed,  some  tan,  some  dark  green 
and  brown,  waved  back  and  forth, 
back  and  forth,  with  the  motion  of 
the  water.  Fish  of  all  shapes  and 
shades,  swam  lazily  about,  or  rested 
in  shadowy  nooks  where  iridescent  sea 
flora  flashed  blue  and  purple  lights. 

The  whole  'was  so  beautifully  ar- 
ranged all  in  terraces  that  one’s  first 
thought  was  that  mermaids  had 
planned  and  laid  it  out  for  a garden. 
But,  no!  It  was  Nature's  work.  No 
mermaids,  in  fact  nothing  but  Nature 
could  have  done  it  so  perfectly. 

It  cannot  be  that  the  world  was 
made  for  man  alone,  else  there  would 
not  be  so  much  beauty  in  places  where 
he  cannot  live.  AILEEN  JAFFA. 


A PLEA. 

Won’t  someone  please  take  pity  on  us, 
The  dear  little  girls  of  M.  I.  H.  S., 
And  give  to  us  a looking  glass 
To  satisfy  the  vanity  class? 

The  one  we  have  is  cracked  and  small, 
And  it  will  never  do  at  all, 

For  we  want  one  that  takes  up  space, 
So  we  can  see  the  whole  of  our  face. 

A looking-glass  of  goodly  size — 

To  see  ourselves  with  our  own  eyes — 
Is  all  we  want.  Take  pity  on  us, 

The  dear  little  girls  of  M.  I.  H.  S.! 


There  was  once  a man  who  had 
rheumatism  in  his  legs.  The  doctor 
told  him  that  he  must  get  some  whis- 
key and  rub  on  them.  The  man, 
thinking  he  would  kill  two  birds  with 
one  stone,  as  it  were,  drank  the  whis- 
key and  rubbed  the  bottle  on  his  legs. 
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NICODEMUS  GOES  TO  THE 
“RALLY.” 

(A  True  Story.) 

It  had  been  the  custom  at  our  house 
to  hear  the  tinkle  of  a little  bell  about 
half-past  five  every  morning,  and  to 
hear  Nioodemus  crying  to  get  in.  But 
this  morning,  the  morning  of  the  “ral- 
ly,” no  bell  was  heard  tinkling  below 
the  window,  and  no  cat  was  heard 
crying. 

“Here  Nico,  Nico,  Nico!”  but  no 
Nicodemus  came- 

Immediately  we  began  to  search  for 
him.  We  looked  through  the  whole 
house,  searched  the  basement,  looked 
into  the  vacant  house  next  door,  and 
into  every  nook  and  corner  into  which 
Nicodemus  could  possibly  have 
crawled,  but  no  cat  was  to  be  found. 

It  was  then  time  for  me  to  go  to 
school,  but  mother  continued  the 
search,  going  to  all  the  neighbors  and 
offering  rewards  to  the  children  if 
they  could  find  our  pet;  still  no  Nico- 
demus showed  up. 

On  our  way  to  the  rally,  we  thought 
we  heard  the  tinkle  of  the  bell,  but 
were  sadly  disappointed,  as  we  saw 
nothing  of  him  that  night. 

. Next  morning  the  little  boy  who 
lives  next  door  came  over  and  told 
us  that  he  had  seen  Nicodemus  at  the 
“rally,”  down  in  the  diazoma,  among 
the  students.  One  of  our  neighbors, 
who  was  on  her  way  to  the  rally, 
saw  him  on  the  campus,  but  did  not 
recognize  him  as  our  kitten. 

After  being  convinced  that  Nicode- 
mus was  at  the  “rally,”  mother  began 
to  make  a more  thorough  search  for 
him,  so  went  over  to  the  university 
grounds  and  asked  every  student  and 
gardener  she  met  if  they  had  seen  any- 
thing of  a tiger  Maltese  kitten  wear- 
ing a red  collar,  to  which  was  attached 
a small  bell. 
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‘“Yes,”  said  one  of  the  students,  “I 
saw  him  perched  upon  the  shoulder 
of  one  of  the  Seniors  as  they  marched 
into  the  Greek  theater.  I next  saw 
him  on  the  shoulder  of  one  of  the 
sophomores  when  they  were  serpen- 
tining.” 

The  last  we  heard  of  Nicodemus  he 
had  been  transferred  to  some  young 
ladies,  who  were  asked  to  take  care 
of  him. 

We  have  continued  our  search  by 
inserting  an  advertisement  in  the  local 
papers;  but  since  we  have  not  heard 
any  more  of  him,  we  think,  instead 
of  crying  at  the  back  door  for  milk, 
he  is  now  a mascot  in  a fraternity 
house,  yelling  “Oski  wow-wow!” 
MARGUERITE  L.  BENNETT. 

Low  Eighth  Grade. 


HOW  THE  MESSAGE  WAS  TAKEN- 

You  will  look  in  vain  on  the  map 
for  the  country  of  Willybeats  and  for 
Fort  Bingtack.  But  this  story  is  true, 
and  the  characters,  though  under 
false  names,  are  real;  for  this  is  a 
Boy  Scout  story,  and  occurred  while 
the  annual  camp  of  the  Scouts  was 
in  progress. 

‘‘Look  here,  cap,  we’ve  got  to  get 
into  communication  with  that  fort.” 

The  speaker,  a boy  of  about  fifteen, 
looked  very  serious.  ‘‘Those  Billy- 
wats  are  getting  the  best  of  them  over 
there.” 

‘‘That’s  so,  Jim,”  answered  the  one 
addressed,  ‘‘but — 

‘‘Yes,  but — well,  call  out  the  com- 
pany.” This  done,  the  youthful  com- 
mander arose  and  speaking  to  the 
boys,  who  were  about  twenty  in  num- 
ber, he  laid  his  plans. 

“Now,  then,”  he  began,  ‘ those  Billy- 
wats  have  possession  of  the  country, 
from  here  to  Fort  Bingtack.  Now  what 
are  you  going  to  do?  I want  a fellow 
who  will  take  this  letter  to  the  com- 


mander of  the  garrison.  Who  is  on?” 
Every  hand  went  up.  “Well,  we’ll 
try  Swift  Sam.  Here,  Sam,  is  the  let- 
ter; now  scoot.” 

Half  an  hour  later: 

A Billywat — “Cooo  eee.” 

The  Defenders — “Hello  ” 

A Billywat — “Here’s  your  Sammy’s 
scalp.” 

The  Defenders — “Glrrrr.” 

The  attempt  had  failed.  Swift  Sam 
had  been  unable  to  get  through  the 
enemy’s  lines. 

“Well,”  said  the  captain,  “what’s  to 
be  done?” 

“Let  me  try,”  came  from  a small 
boy. 

“Why,  man,  you  couldn’t  get 
through.  They  would  eat  you  alive.” 
‘Huh!  You  just  bet  they  won’t. 
I know  a classy  way.” 

“Maybe  you’d  better  let  him  try,” 
said  a lieutenant,  “it’s  our  last  chance, 
anyway.” 

“All  right.  Heres  your  letter,  little 
chap;  but  don’t  blame  me  if  you’re 
caught.” 

“Of  course  not!  So  long!”  and  he 
disappeared  into  the  brush.  In  half 
an  hour  he  was  back,  smelling  like  a 
skunk,  but  with  a reply- 

“For  the  love  of  Pete!  How  did 
you  do  it?”  was  the  general  question. 

“Crawled  through  a trunk  sewer,” 
was  the  general  question. 

“Gee!  I guess  you  did.  Wow,  what 
an  odor!’!’ 

But  the  “Slippery  Eel”  carried  some 
important  messages  that  night,  and 
in  the  morning  the  Billywats  were  at- 
tacked on  both  sides  and  with  great 
slaughter  were  driven  from  the  field. 
The  Willybats  won  a great  victory, 
and  next  time  a council  was  held 
“Slippery  Eel”  received  many  honors. 

RANDOLPH  VAN  NOSTRAND. 

Low  Eighth  Grade. 


